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Estimates  of  the  distribution  of  the  consumer's  dollar  paid  for  apparel  and 
household  goods  made  of  cotton  indicate  that  on  the  average  in  1939  about  52  cents  went 
for  manufacturing,  including  spinning  yarn  and  weaving  cloth,  dyeing  and  finishing 
cloth,  and  manufacturing  apparel  and  household  goods;  37  cents  went  for  wholesaling  and 
retailing  the  products;  almost  3  cents  went  for  ginning,  baling  and  merchandising  cotton; 
and  less  than  8  cents  went  for  farm  production.  Salaries  and  wages,  other  than  farm, 
accounted  for  almost  48  cents;  advertising,  4.2  cents;  profits,  other  than  farm,  8.5 
cents;  farm  production,  including  hauling  to  the  gin,  7.5  cents;  all  other ,  32  cents. 
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THE  MARKETING  AND  T RAN SPORTA TI ON  SITUATION 


COTTON  MARKETING  AND  MANUFAC TU EL NG  MARGINS 

Wartime  price-control  programs  and  prospects  of  post-war  readjustments  emphasize 
the  long-existing  need  for  more  information  on  marketing  margins  and  costs  for 
cotton.    The  formulation  of  Government  price-control  programs  involves  the  deter- 
mination of  appropriate  relative  prices  at  different  stages  of  the  marketing  pro- 
cedure.   Data  on  price  spreads  and  costs  for  the  various  stages,  along  with 
information  on  factors  associated  with  changes  in  these  spreads  and  costs,  are 
thus  required.    The  importance  of  such  information  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  committees,  appointed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  78th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  are  concerned  with  marketing  margins 
and  costs. 

Information  on  marketing  margins  and  costs  is  of  even  greater  long-time  importance, 
because  it  is  basic  to.  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
of  reducing  the  costs  of  marketing  as  a  means  of  expanding  outlets  for  American 
cotton.   Jn  the  post-war  years  of  readjustments  to  peacetime  conditions,  American 
cotton  will  encounter  severe  competition  from  cotton  of  other  growths  and  from 
synthetic  fibers  produced  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.    Some  indi- 
cations of  the  severity  of  this  competition  in  the  post-war  period  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  information  on  reoent  developments  and  trends. 

Supplies  of  foreign-grown  cotton  have  increased  greatly  during  reoent  years.  Total 
supplies  of  foreign-grown  cottons  increased  from  an  average  of  16.6  million  bales, 
or  ij2. 6  percent  of  the  world  total  for  all  growths,  in  the  7  years  1927~33»  to 
23 «8  million  bales,  or  51 »7  percent  of  the  world  total,  in  the  5  years  193U-38, 
and  they  amounted  to  more  than  27  million  bales,  or  about  55  percent  of  the  world 
total  in  19hj>»    Stocks  of  foreign-grown  cottons  oarried  over  on  August  1  increased 
from  an  average  of  5°U  million  bales,  or  less  than  i+0  percent  of  the  total  for  all 
growths,  in  1927-33  "to  more  than  II4  million  bales,  or  to  more  than  55  percent  of 
the  total  for  all  growths  in  l9Uh,  and  further  increases  in  19U5  Rre  anticipated. 

The  competition  of  synthetic  fibers  has  greatly  increased.    7/orld  production  of 
rayon  has  expanded  from  about  1±57  million  pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  1.1 
million  bales  of  Cotton,  in  1930  to  about  3.U73  million  pounds,  or  the  equivalent 
of  about  8.2  million  bales  of  cotton,  in  1%2 •    In  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
duction of  about  656  million  pounds  of  rayon,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  1.5 
million  bales  of  cotton,  in  19^4-3  WRs  more  than  5  times  as  great  as  that  of  1930* 
Prices  per  pound  of  rayon  filament  yarns  declined  from  more  than  10  times  the 
price  of  cotton  in  the  early  1930* s  to  less  than  3  times  the  price  of  cotton  in 
I9I43 •    Prices  of  rayon  staple  fibers  were  reduced  from  more  than  8  times  the  prioe 
of  cotton  in  the  early  1930* s  to  only  2  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  prioe  of 
Middling  1-inch  cotton  in  19UU*    Technological  developments  and  the  resultant 
improvements  of  lightweight  synthetic  yarns  favor  further  expansion  in  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  rayon  and  the  newer  synthetics  in  relation  to  cotton 
during  the  post-war  period. 

These  developm«nts  and  prospects  emphasize  the  desirability  of  closely  examining 
marketing  costs  and  margins  for  American  cotton  with  a  view  to  achieving  utmost 
economy  in  the  processing  and  distributing  funotions  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
its  competitive  position©    Substantial  reductions  in  these  costs  or  margins  would 
have  important  influences  on  returns  to  American  cotton  growers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  market  outlets  and  standards  of  living,  on  the  other. 
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A  bulletin  prepared  in.  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  containing  a  body-  of  in*- 
information  on  marketing : and. manufacturing  margins  and  costs  for  textiles- which  is 
more  comprehensive  and  complete -.than  anything  hitherto  assembled -will-  be  available 
shortly."  Detailed  data  are  presented  in  this  bulletin  to- show  the  margins  for--- 
the  various  groups  of  servi-ce-s..  rendered,  and  the  items  of  costs  included.  These 
data,  along  with  other  information,  were  used  as  a  basis  for  indicating  the  means 
by  which  and  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  feasible  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  to  reduce  the'  costs  of  these  services  ^and  the  relative  importance  of  such 
reductions*    Information  will-  be  presented  on  cotton  and  cotton  products,  wool  and 
wool  products,'  and  on  rayon  and  -silk  products,  but  this  brief  summary  statement, 
abstracted  fromthe  detailed  report,  is  limited  to  cotton  and  cotton  products* 

Marketing  Channels  .    —      .  .  . 

Taking  cotton  from  farms  and  delivering  it  in  the  form  of  finished  articles  to 
ultimate  consumers  requires  the  services  of  many . different  types  of  middlemen. 
These  services  begin  when  seed  cotton ' is  hauled  from  the  farm  to  the  gin  where 'such 
services  are  rendered' a-s  '  conditioning  and  cleaning  of  seed'  cotton,  separating  the 
lint  from  the  seed,  and  packing  and  wrapping  the  lint  into  bales  of-  about  500 
pounds.    Cotton  usually  moves  from  gins  to  compresses,  where-  it  is  compressed  to 
higher  density,  and  then  to  warehouses  where  it  is  assembled  and  stored.  From 
warehouses  and  compresses  it- usually  moves  to  mills  by  railroad,  motortruck,'  or  by 
a, combination  of  motortruck,  railroad,  and  water  transport.  "• 

At  mills,  the  bales  are- opened  and  the  cotton  is  picked,  carded,  combed  (for  fine 
yarns),  and  spun  into  yarn,-.   On  the  average  about  I4..I4.  percent  of  the  gross  weight 
of  the  bale  usually  is  discarded  as  tare,  about  I4..6  percent  usually  is  lost  as 
nonspinnable  waste,  and  most  of  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  91  percent,  is 
made  into  yarn  (see  fig,  l).    According  to  Census  reports  for  1939,  for  example, 
about  82,6  percent  of  the  yarn  was  woven  into  cloth,  about  9*3  percent  was  used  by 
the  kni't^goods-  industry,  and  the  .remainder  was  used  in  making  thread,  cordage, 
twine,  tire  cord,  and  other  products. 

Census  reports  and  other  information  indicate  that  in. recent  years  about  30  percent 
of  the  woven  cotton  cloth  was  used  in  the  gray  unfinished  form,  about  11  percent 
was  colored  yarn  fabrics  styled  and  finished  by  mills,  and  about  59  percent  was 
finished  from  the  gray.    Finishing  gray  goods  includes  bleaching,  dyeing, -and 
printing.    The  styling  and  finish  for  somewhat  more  than  half  of  this  cloth  was 
controlled'  -by  ^converters  and  that  for  the  remainder*  was  controlled  by  mills-  with 
or  without  the  collaboration  of  the  manufacturing  user. 

"A  larg'e  proportion  of  the  finished  cloth  usually  .goes  to  cutters  where  it  is  made 
into  wearing  apparel  and  household  goods . .  Estimates  based  on  Census  reports 
indicate  that  of  the  total  output  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  States  in 
1939  ah  out  37  percent  went  into  industrial  uses,  about  J>8  percent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  and  about  25  percent  for  household  goods.    Clothing  and  house- 
hold goods  usually  go  directly  or  indirectly  through  wholesalers,  jobbers,  or  other 
agencies,  to  retailers:  by  whom  they  are  distributed  to  ultimate  consumers. 

'Division  of  Consumer *s  Dollar      -  -  r 


The  values  of  the  products  are  enhanced  so  greatly  by  the  conversions  and  services 
rendered  in  assembling,  processing,;  manufacturing,  fabricating,  wholesaling,  and 
retailing  that  returns  to  growers  for  the  raw  cotton  account  in  many  instances  for 
only  a' very  small  proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  paid  for  the  finished  cotton 
goods.    Data  on  retail  values  of  a  group  of  L\2  cotton  articles  of  clothing  and 
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household  furnishings  and  on  farm  values  of  equivalent  quantities  of  cotton  indi- 
cate that  during  the  17  years,  1927-43,  returns  to  farmers  for  the  cotton  used 
amounted  on  the  average  to  about  10  percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  paid  for  the 
finished  products  (fig.  2).     The  -proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  re-presented 
by  the  farm  value  of  the  cotton  varied  directly  with  the  prices  of  cotton  from 
about  13  percent  in  1928  to  about  5  percent  in  1932  and  to  almost  13  percent  in 
1943. 

The  fact  that  on  the  average  about  90  percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  -paid  for 
finished  cotton  goods  is  accounted  for  by  marketing  and  manufacturing  margins 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  break-down  to  show  the  items  included  in  these  mar- 
gins.    Estimates,  based  on  official  data  and  on  other  information,  were  made  to 
show  the  average  distribution  of  the  consumer's  dollar  Paid  for  apparel  and  house- 
hold goods  made  of  cotton  in  1939,  the  last  "normal"  pre-war  year.     The  data  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  are  not  complete  and  in  some  instances  they  are  not  strictly 
comparable.     Consequently,  some  liberties  were  taken  in  approximating  margins  on 
t|ie  basis  of  these  data  and  other  information.     Furthermore,  the  estimated  margins 
were  adjusted  to  approximate  the  farm- to-retail  price  spreads  for  42  items  of 
cdtton  clothing,  household  textiles,  and  yard  goods,  as  calculated  by  the  Bureau 
of}  Agricultural  Economics. 

Approximations  were  made  to  show  the  average  distribution  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
for  apparel  and  household  goods  made  of  cotton  on  the  basis  of  specific  conversions 
made  or  services  rendered.     The  results  show  that  on  the  average  in  1939,  about 
7,5  percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  went  to  growers  for  farm  production,  0.7  per- 
cent for  ginning  and  baling,  2„1  percent  for  all' the  services  rendered  in  taking 
ccrtton  from  gins  and  delivering  it  to  mills,  10.5  percent  for  spinning  yarn  and 
weaving  cloth,  8.5  percent  for  dyeing  and  finishing  the  cloth,  29.9  percent  for 
manufacturing  apparel  and  household  goods,  8.2  percent  for  wholesaling,  and  32.6 
percent  for  retailing. ( see  figure  on  cover  page). 

Information  on  specific  items  of  cost  indicate  that  salaries  and  wages  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  spread  between  retail' prices  of  apparel  and  household 
goods  made  of  cotton  and  returns  to  growers  for  the  cotton  used  (fig.   2).  Costs 
Of  advertising  amounted  to  about  4. 2  percent  and  profits  to  all  agencies  except 
cotton  growers  amounted  to  about  8.5  percent  of  the  retail  prices  of  the  finished 
products.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  salaries  and  wages  for  marketing  and 
manufacturing  cotton  and  cotton  products  amounted  to  more  than  6  times  the  returns 
to  growers  for  farm  production.     Costs  of  advertising  amounted  to  more  than- half 
and  profits  to  all  other  agencies  combined  exceeded  total  returns  to  growers  for 
the  raw  cotton. 

Such  data,  by  showing  the  approximate  proportions  of  the  marketing  and  manufactur- 
ing margins  for  cotton  and  cotton  products ,•  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  indicating 
the  relative  importance  of  bringing  about  increased  efficiency  and  reductions  in 
costs  for  the  various  agencies  and  functions  involved.     According  to  these  data 
the  margins  for  ginning  and  baling  combined  with  those  for  rendering  all  the 
merchandising  services  involved  in  taking  cotton  from  gins  and  delivering  it  to 
mills  amounted  to  only  about  6  percent  of  the  combined  margins  for  manufacturing 
and  finishing  the  cloth  and  fabricating  it  into  wearing  apparel  and  household  goods, 
and  to  only  about  7  percent  of  the  combined  margins  for  wholesaling  and  retailing. 
In  other  \tfords,  a  reduction  of  8  percent  in  the  combined  margins  for  wholesaling 
and  retailing,  or  for  manufacturing  and  finishing  cloth  and  fabricating  it  into 
apparel  and  household  goods,  would  have  more  influence  in  reducing  the  spread 
between  retail  -orices  to  consumers  for  the  finished  products  and  prices  to  growers 
for  the  raw  cotton  than  the  complete  elimination  of  all  margins  or  costs  for 
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FIGURE  IS 

Most  of  the  cotton  utilized  in  the  United  States  is  spun  into  yarn  and  the  yarn 
woven  into  cloth.  In  1939  about  38  percent  of  the  cotton  consumed  by  cotton  manu- 
facturers, as  reported  by  the  Census,  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing;  about  25 
percent  was  used  in  household  goods;  and  about  37  percent  went  into  industrial  uses. 
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AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  PER  FAMILY  PURCHASES  OF  42  COTTON 
ARTICLES  AT  RETAIL,  EQUIVALENT  FARM  VALUE  OF  THE  COTTON 
USED  IN  THEIR  MANUFACTURE.  AND  MARGINS,  1927-43 
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FIGURE  2. 

The  farm  value  of  the  cotton  used  usually  varied  directly  with  changes  in  retail 
value  of  the  cotton  articles  and  the  spread  between  these  values  usually  varied  directly 
with  changes  in  the  values  of  the  products.  Changes  in  farm  value  of  cotton  usually 
were  relatively  greater  than  changes  in  retail  value  of  the  finished  products  and  the 
proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  represented  by  the  farm  value  of  the  cotton  used 
usually  varied  directly  with  changes  in  farm  prices  of  cotton. 


ginning  and  merchandising  the  raw  cotton. 


Although  differences  in  the  size  of  the  margins  are  important  considerations,  such 
differences  may  not  reflect  very  accurately  the  relative  opportunities  for  making 
savings  in  marketing  costs  and  charges  that  can  he  passed  hack  to  cotton  growers 
or  on  to  consumers  of  the  finished  products.     But  some  indications  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  he  possihle  and  feasihle  to  reduce  these  margins  may  he  obtained 
from,  an  examination  of  detailed  information  for  the  various  agencies.     Such  infor- 
mation, on  margins  and  costs  and  on  means  of  reducing  them  is  presented- very  briefly 
in  this  report  in  about  the  order  in  which  the  marketing  and  manufacturing  services 
are  rendered,  beginning  with  those  involved  in  ginning  and  merchandising  cotton. 

Pinning  and  Merchandising  Margins 

Most  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  after  being  harvested  is  taken  to 
a  gin  where  the  lint'  is  separated  from  the  seed  and  the  lint  baled  before  it  is 
sold  by  growers.     Charges  or  costs  for  this  ginning  and  baling  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year  with  prices  of  cotton  and  with  costs  of  bagging  and  ties.  They 
also  vary  from  one  State  or  area  to  another  with  differences  in  kinds  and  amounts 
cf  services  rendered,  and  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  cotton  is  ginned.  > 
During  the  16-year  -period  1928-43  charges  for  ginning  a  500-pound  bale  of  American 
Upland  cotton,  including  charges  for  bagging  and  ties,  avera.ged  $5.09  -for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  the  yearly  average  varied  from  $4.24  in  1931-32,  when 
cotton  prices  were  very  low,  to  $6.18  in  1943.     The  averages  by  States  in  1943-44 
varied  from  $4, 58  in  South  Carolina  to  $8.  39  in  Oklahoma. 

Information  on' the  factors'  affecting  the  charges  or  costs  of  ginning  supply  a  • 
basis,  for  indicating  the  possibilities  and  feasibility  of  reducing  these  charges. 
Average  Costs  per  bale  of  ginning  usually  decrease  considerably : with  increases  in 
the  volume  of  cotton  ginned  per  gin  plant.     Results  of  analyses  of  data,  for  cotton 
ginned  in  Texas  for  the  seasons  1930-38  indicate  that  by  increasing  the  volume  per 
gin  plant  from  1,000  bales  to  2,500  bales,  for  example,  the  average  cost  per  .-bale 
could  be  reduced  by  about  40  percent.     Data  for  cooperative  cotton  gins  operated  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  during  the  seasons  1932-36  show  that  for  gin  plants  with  5  gin 
stands  ©f  80  saws  each  the  average  expenses  for  ginning  decreased' from  $17.42  per;  •■ 
bale  for  those ' ginning' les s  than  500  bales  per  season  tp  $4.  82  for  those  ginning.? 
1,500  to  2,000  bales,  and  to  $3.25  for  those  ginning  3,000  to  3 ,'500  bales.    ..: . 

Average  expense  per  bale  for  some  items  of -cost,  particularly  overhead  costs,  ' show 
relatively  more  decreases  with  increases  in  volume  of  ginning  per  gin  plant  than 
others,  but  most  all  items  show  considerable  decrease.'   Average  expense  per  bale 
for  gin  plants  with'  5  stands  o:f  80  saws  each,  for  example,  where  the  volume  of- 
sinning  was  500  to  1,000  bales  for  the  season  compared  with  averages  for  similar  •  -V 
sized  plants  where  .the  volume  of  ginning  was  2,500  to  3,000  bales  showed  decreases 
from  $'2.41  to  72  cents  per  bale  for  depreciation,  $1.27  to  47  cents  for  taxes  and  ■ 
insurance,  $1.24  to  45  cents  for  management,  $1.24  to  83  cents'  for  labor,  and  $1.63 
to' $1.23  for  all  other  items.     Similar  comparisons  for  larger  and  smaller  gin         ■  •<.- 
plants  also  showed  substantial  decreases  in  average '  expense  per  bale  for  each  of 
the  items  of  cost  with  increases  in  the  volume  of  cotton  ginned,  particularly  up  to 
500  bales  per  gin  stand. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  volumes  of  ginning  per  unit  of  equipment  by 
reducing  excess  capacity  may  be  indicated  by  data  on  the  extent  to  which  gin  capaci- 
ty is  utilized.     Data  on  the  number  and  capacity  of  gins,  and  on  the  number  of 
bales  ginned  during  the  seasons  1939-41,  indicate  that  if  all  gins  had  been  operated 
pt  capacity  on  the  basis  of  a  12-hour  day  the  American  crop  could  have  been  ginned 
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in  less  than  25  days.    Less  than  half  of  the  estimated  total  capacity  on  the  "basis 
of  a  IP-hour  day  was  utilized  during  the  peak  load  of  the  ginning  season  in  more 
than  half  of  the  counties  in  9  principal  cotton-producing  States.     In  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  counties  less  than  30  percent- of  total  capacity  was  utilized  and  as  muc 
as  70  percent  of  capacity  was  utilized  in  less  than  15  percent  of  the  counties. 

These  data  clearly  indicate  that  substantial  reductions  in  the  amounts  of  ginning 
equipment  used  and  corresponding  increases  in  the  volume  of  ginnings  per  unit  of 
equipment  could  be  brought  about  in  many  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  with  little  or 
no  delay'  in  harvesting  and  ginning  and  with  little  or  no  increase  in  storage  space 
required  for  seed  cotton.     This  would  require  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  gin 
stands  operated.     Such  a  reduction  might  well  he  Drought  about  "by  discontinuing 
the  use  of  old,  "badly  worn,  and  ohsolete  equipment  and  by  limiting  the  construction 
of  new  plants  and  any  replacements,  other  than  necessary  repairs,  in  any  locality 
to  those  required  for  efficient  operation.  . 

Other  factors  affecting  ginning  charges  or  costs  include  the  kind  and  condition  of 
the  cotton  at  the  time  of  ginning,  the  weight  of  seed  cotton  required  to  make  a 
"bale,  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  supplementary  equipment  used,  the  kinds  and 
quality  of  services  rendered,  the  kinds  of  "bagging  and  ties  used,  and  the  costs  of 
labor,  power,  and  other  items. 

Information  on  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  of  reducing  the  costs  of 
ginning  indicates  that  "by  increasing  the  volume  of  ginning  per  unit  of  equipment, 
"by  using  the  "better  equipment  more  efficiently,  and  "by  o.ther  economies,  net  cost 
of  ginning  might,  over  a  period  of  time,  he  reduced  in  many  instances  by  more  than 
one- fourth.     The  relative  importance  of  such  savings  is  indicated  "by  the  fact  tha.t 
i$  the  full  amount  of  such  reductions  were  reflected  in  prices  to  growers  the  in- 
crease in  incomes  to  cotton  growers  attributable  to  such  reductions  in  costs  would 
have  amounted  to  about  $1.47  per  hale  of  500  pounds  in  the  1943-43  season  or  to 
about  1.5  percent  of  the  farm  value  of  the  cotton. 

Cotton  merchandisers margins  include  the  cost  of  rendering  the  services  .incident 
to  taking  the 'cotton  from  gins  and  delivering  it  to  mills  at  the  time,  in  the 
quantities,  and  of  the  qualities  desired.     These  services  include  receiving, 
sampling,  weighing,  classing,  compressing,  storing,  insuring,  transporting, 
financing,  and  risk-bearing,  among  others.     The  costs .of  these  services  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  prices  of  cotton,  the  'length  of  time  the  cotton  is  held  in 
storage,  and  marketing  methods  and  practices.     In  the  1939-40  season,  for  example, 
merchandising  margins  approximated '2.  3  cents  per  pound  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
farm  price  (table  l). 

Costs  of  many  of  these  services  could  be  reduced  considerably.     The  compression  of 
cotton  to  greater  density  at  the  giri  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  reducing  costs-, 
•f  compression.  '  That  would  require  more  powerful  equipment  at  the  gins  and  this  in 
turn  probably  would  require  increased  volumes  of  ginning  at  individual  gin  plants 
to  obtain  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  use  of  such  equipment..    The  technological 
and  economic  feasibility  of  the  use  of  higher  density  compresses  at- gins  has  been 
demonstrated  and  savings  likely  to  result  from  the  installation  ^nd  operation  of 
such  equipment  are  estimated  at  30  to  50  cents  per  bale,  depending  upon  the  volume 
of  ginnings  per  gin  plant. 


Table  1.-  Approximate  average  margins  for  producing,  processing 
and  marketing  cotton,  United  States,  season  1939-40 


Margin  '  : 

Prox>ortion 

of  , 

or  i 

Returns  J 

Prices 

Item  - 

price  : 

to  : 

to  . 

per  : 

'farmers     •  j. 

mil-ls 

-pound  : 



Cents 

Percent  • 

Percent 

8.  27 

100. 0 

72.  5 

.  82 

9.  9 

7.  2 

9. 09 

109.  9 

79.  7 

Receiving  and  related  services  3/ 

.05 

.6  ' 

.4 

.,09 

1.1 

.  8 

:  .60 

7.  3 

5.  3 

.36 

4.4 

3.2 

:  '  .50 

6.0 

4.4 

:  .25 

3.0 

2.2 

:  .15 

1.8 

1.3 

:  .25 

3.0 

2.2 

Profits  4/   

:  .06 

,  ,7 

,5 

■  Total  merchandisers'  margins  .. 

:  2.31 

27.9 

20.  3 

:  11.40 

137.  8 

100.0 

l/  Includes  hauling  to  gin. 

2/  Based  on  data  published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.     Charges  attributed  to  lint 
equal  the  charges  for  bagging  and  ties  plus  a  pro  rata  share  of  other 
ginning  charges  based  on  the  relative  farm  value  of  lint  to  seed.  • 
117"  Estimated. 

4/  Based. on  data  on  costs  and  profits  of  cotton  shippers  reported  by 
■i    Oar  side,  A.  HM  in  Cotton  Goes  to  Market,  411  pp.,  illus.  New  York. 

Charges  for  storage  and  insurance  may  be  reduced  by  one  or  more  of  several  means. 
Storage  space  may  be  more  efficiently  utilized  by  compressing  cotton  before  it  is 
stored.     Data  on  average  storage  rates  per  bale  in  the  1938-39  season  indicate  that 
storage  costs  could  be  reduced  as  much  as  25  percent  by  compressing  the  cotton 
beforehand.     In  some  instances  the  returns  may  be  reduced  considerably  by  increasing 
the.  length  of  the  period  of  Continuous  storage.     The  avoidance  of  any  unnecessary 
charges  from  one  storage  place  to  another  may  also  minimize  costs  of  handling.  As 
the  services 'of  storage  and  insurance  are  frequently  rendered  in  connection  with 
related  services  such  as . receiving,  sampling,  marking,  and  compressing,  any- 
economies  in  organization  and  operation  of  the  combined  business  would  make  possi- 
ble a  reduction  in  these  charges.  ;  ■  -  . 

Means  of  reducing  transportation  costs  include  the  lowering  %f  freight  rates; 
reductions  or  elimination,  where  feasible,  of  all  cross-hauiiS  and  back-hauls;  the 
loading  of  cars  to  capacity  so  as  to  obtain  minimum  rates;   the  use  of  through-rate 
privileges  wherever  possible;  and  the  substitution  of  other  transportation  for  rail 
where  charge.s  are  lower.     Data,  presented  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
■gross  freight  carload  revenues  and  on  fully  distributed  costs  for  cotton. show  that 
the  ratio  of  freight  revenues  from  cotton  to  fully  distributed  cost,  including 
losses  and  damages,  passenger  and  l.c.l.  deficits,  and  a  4-percent  return  oca  capital, 
was  132  percent  in  1939.     It  is  apparent  from  these  data  that  freight-  rates  on 
cotton  could  have  been  reduced  by  about  one- fourth  without  reducing  revenues  from 
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cotton  "below  distributed  costs  as  calculated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  J 
But  such  a  reduction  in  rcit.es  for  cotton  might  necessitate  offsetting  adjustments 
in  ratos  for  other  commodities* 

A  decrease  in  interest  rates,  in  value  of  the  cotton,  and  in  length  of  time 
financed  would  each  reduce  the  costs  of  financing  cotton.     Interest  charges,  partita 
cula.rly  for  the  smaller  local  merchants,  may  "be  reduced  "by  increasing  the  volume 
of  "business  through  combinations  or  otherwise  so  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  money 
on  terms  comparable  with  those  obtained  by  the  larger  merchants.     The  average  lengM 
of-  time  cotton  is  financed  could  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  volume  of  stocks. 

The  whole  marketing  procedure  could  be  -simplified  and  the  cost  of  marketing  could 
be  reduced  if  cotton  were  sold  on  description  throughout  the  marketing  system  on 
the  basis  of  a  dependable  classification.     Such  a -classification  would  require  that! 
the  samole  used  be  truly  representative  of  the  quality  or  qualities  in  the  bale, 
and  that  it  be  accurately  identified  with  the  bale  from  which -it  was  withdrawn; 
that  the  classifications  be  in  accordance  with  uniform  standards  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  quality  of  the  cotton  can  be  'described  for  commercial  purooses  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy;  that  the  classifications  be  made  by  competent  and 
reliable  classifiers  under  conditions  conducive  to  accurate  classification;  and 
that  facilities  be  provided  for  assembling  'samples,  for  recording  the  classifica- 
tions On  convenient  forms,  and  for  making  the  information  available  in  time  for  its; 
use  in  selling  the  Cotton.  -   

Progress  has  been  made  -lh  recent,  years  ..toward. -the  development  of  means  for  obtaining 
representative  samples  and  for  the  permanent  identification  of  bales.  Official 
standards  for  grade  and  staple  length  have  -long  been  established  and  are  in  general 
use,  but  the  lack  of  standards'- for  the  quality  elements  included  under  the  term 
"character"  limit  the  dependability  and  usefulness  of  classifications  based  on  the 
official  standards.     The  use  of  standards  and  classifications  in  the  marketing  of 
cottcpn  has  been  expanded  co'nsider'ably  in  recent  years  and  further  progress-  is  anti- 
cipated*   Maximum  Contributions  of  these  developments  toward  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency and  reducing  the  dosts  of  marketing  would  require  a  combination  of  these  with 
other  improvements  in  marketing  methods  and  practices. 

Manufacturer's'  Margins  "•'  •  • 

Cotton  manufacturers'  margins  include  costs  of  handling  and  opening  the  bales  at  the 
mill;  picking,  carding,  combing  (for.  fine  yarns),  and  spinning  the  lint  into  yarn; 
weaving  the  yarn  into  fabrics;  and  selling  the  products,  along  with  overhead, 
administrative  .and  other  costs  incidental  to  operating  the  mills.     They  may  include 
also  some  charges  for  merchandising  the  raw  cotton.     Margins  for  many  cotton- 
manufacturing  establishments  include  costs'  of  finishing  yarns  and  fabrics  'and  of 
fabricating  some  products.     The  extent  to  which  theses-costs  are  included  may  be 
indicated  by  Census  data,  showing  that  of  the  total  value  of  cotton  manufactures 
sales  in  1939,  36  percent  of  the  yarn,  29'  percent  of  the  broad  woven  goods,  92  per- 
cent of  the  narrow  fabrics,-  and  all  of  the  thread  were  finished,-  and  12  percent  of 
the  sales  of  broad  woven  goods  manufactures  was  fabricated  products. 

Census  reports  on  cotton  manufactures  in  1939  show  that  the- manufacturers 1  margins, 
or  the  spread  between  the  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  and  containers  and  the  value 
of  the  products,  averaged  46.3  percent  of  the  value  of  yarns,  54.1' percent  of  the 
value- of  woven  goods,  and  50.5  percent  of  the  Value  of  thread  produced.     These  mar- 
gins usually  vary  directly  with  prices  of  raw  cotton  and  with  labor  costs.  They 
widened  considerably  with  advances  in  prices  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  the 
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proportion  of  the  'value"  of  u^flni%he'df  cloth  represented' hy  mill  margins  has 
decreased  considerably"  sWbe:-%9^'1rW0es:[  and  salaries  made,  up  more  than  half ,  sell- 
ing expense's  about  6  percent,  advertising  about  1  percent,  and  net  profits  about 
8  p e rc ent ,.  of  the  co-t ton'  manufacture rs  ' margins  i n.  1939 . 

Means  of; reducing  manufacturers'  margins  include  more  efficient  utilization  of  labor 
and"  improved  equipment,  among  others.'-  The  relative  importance  of  such  reduction 
may  "be  indicated  "by  the  fact  that  in  1939  these  margins  averaged  more  than  twice 
the  return  to  cotton  growers  for  farm' production  of  the  cotton  used,  about  six 
times  the  cost  of  ginning  and  baling  the  Cotton  and  rendering  all"  the  services 
incident  to  taking  the  cotton  from  gins 'arid  delivering  it  to  mills,  and  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  retail  prices  of  the  finished  cotton  clothing  and  household  goods  to 
consumers.    Margins  for  manufacturing  wages  alone  amounted  to  mor.e  than  the  returns 
to  growers  for  farm  production  of  the  cotton,  and  to  more  than  two  times  the  margin 
for  ginning  and  merchandising  the.  cotton., 

Knit  Goods  Manufacturers'.  Margins  . 

'The  knit  goods  'industry  is  made  up  of  plants  which  knit  rather  than  weave  textile 
(■products*    The  principal  knitted  products  of  this  industry  are  hosiery,  underwear, 
outerwear,  •  cloth,  and  gloves.     Oensus  reports  indicate  that,  of  the  total  yarns, 
consumed  in  the  United  States  by  this  industry  in  1939,  34. 6  percent  was  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  31.4  percent  in  underwear,  21.4  percent  in. cloth,  12 
percent  in  outerwear,  and  0.6  percent  in  gloves. 

Margins  for  knit  goods  manufacturers  •  in  1939  averaged  about  53.4  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  products,  according  to  Census  reports.     The  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  various  kinds  of  products  accounted  for  by  manufacturers'  margins  averaged. 59.  5 
percent  for  full-fashioned  hosiery,  54.4  percent  for  seamless  hosiery ,  .47. 8  percent 
for  underwear,  47.5  percent  for  outerwear  other  than  gloves,  39.6  percent  for.  cloth, 
and  62*1  percent  for  gloves.    Wages  and  salaries  accounted  for  64.8  percent  of  the 
manufacturers '  margins  and  for  34.6  percent  of  the  value  of  the  products.  "  Selling 
expenses  amounted  to  about  7  percent,  advertising  about  2  percent,  and  profits  ' 
amounted  to  about  6  percent  of  the  total  sales. 

§)ata  on  profit  ratios  for  underwear  manufacturers  for  the  period  1936-42,  when  . 
j related  to  size  of  business  and  to  method  of  operation,  indicate' possibilities  for 
some  reductions  in  margins  or  costs  by  increasing  the.  size  of  the  smaller  concerns 
and  by  integration.     The  relative  importance  of  reducing  margins, for  knit  goods 
manufacturers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1939  they,  averaged  about  two  or 
three  times  as  great  as  the  farm  value  of  the  cotton  used. 

Tiers  ',  arid  Finishers '  Margins 

Cotton  cloths  as  they  come  from  the  looms  are  either  gray  goods  .woven  from 

unbleached  yarns  or  colored  goods  woven  in  whole  or  in  part  of  .dyed  yarns.  Colored 
i  yarn -cotton  goods  and  related  fabrics  in  1939  amounted  to  about  271  million  pounds 
me.  about  11  percent  of  the  total  for  cotton  woven  goods  .over  12  inches  wide.  Gray 
■goods,  which  usually  mnke  uo  most  'of  the  total,  may  be  used  in  the  gray  or  they  may 

be  finished  by  being  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed*     Information  on  the  proportion  of 
! woven  fabrics  made  by  cotton  manufacturers  that  are  finished  is  not  very  complete 
[but  Census  data  for  1939  and  other  information  indicate  that  more  than  one- fourth 
Jof  the  woven  goods    was  used  in  the  gray,  more  than  one-half  was  finished,  and  the 
i remainder  was  yarn-dyed,    Of  the  total  linear  yardage  finished,  about  43  percent 

was  bleached,  28  percent  was  dyed,  and  29  percent  was  printed. 
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Data  en  costs  and  margins  for  finishing  cotton  fabrics,  during  the  3  years,  1940-42, 
show  that  the  proportion  of  the  net  selling  price  of  the  finished  fabrics  accounted 
for  by  dyers'  and  finishers'  margins  averaged  about  26  percent  for  bleached  goods, 
37  percent  for  dyed  goods,  and  46  percent  for  printed- goods.     Data  on  costs  of 
finishing,  marketing,  and  distributing  typical  print  cloth  in  1934  show  that  the 
proportion  of  the  value  of 'the  finished  cloth  in  ilew-York  accounted  for  by  these 
costs  averaged  about  20  percent  for  bleached,  27  percent  for  dyed,  33  percent  for 
printed  with  one  color  and  30  percent  coverage*  and  44  percent  for  printed  with 
four  colors  and  75  percent  coverage-.     These  margins.,  expressed  as  proportions  of 
the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  used,  averaged  about  53  percent  for  print  cloth 
finished  by  bleaching,  78  percent  for  cloth  finished  by  dyeing,  133  percent  for 
cloth  finished  by  printing  with  one  color  and  30  percent  coverage,  and  171  percent 
for  cloth  finished  with  four  colors  and  75  percent  coverage. 

Apparel  and  Household  G-oods_  Manuf  actur ersj .  Margins 

Finished  cloth  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  apparel  and  household  goods.  Census 
data  on  the  manufacture  of  apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  products  in  1939 
show  that  the  margins  or  spread  between  the  costs  of  the  materials,  supplies,  and 
containers  and  the  value  of  the  finished  products  averaged  about  45.5  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  finished  goods.     These  margins  averaged  about  23  percent  for 
textile  bags;  35  percent  for  curtains,  draperies,  bedspreads  and  other  house  fur- 
nishings; about  42  percent  for  work,  shirts,  other  work  clothing,  and  underwear; 
«nd  more  than  45  percent-  for  dress  shirts,  \irash  suits,  children's  dresses  and 
women's  and  misses'  blouses,  waists  and  dresses,  except  house  dresses. 

Salaries  and  wages  accounted  for  about  one-half  of  the  margins  of  apparel  and 
household  goods  manufacturers  and  for  ^bout  23  percent  of  the  value  of  the  finished 
products.     Manufacturing  wages  alone  averaged  38  percent  of  the  margin  and  about 
16  percent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  goods.     Selling  expenses  averaged  about  10 
percent,  advertising  3  percent,  and  profits  6  percent  of  the  value  of  the  products. 
These  data  on  items  of  cost  emphasize  the  importance  of  making  full  use  of  techno- 
logical developments  and  of  improvements  in  organization  and  operation  as  means  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  and  reducing  the  costs  of  labor. 

Fashion  in  textiles,  requiring  a  wide  range  in  variety  of  styles  and  frequent 
changes  in  fashion,  axe  important  elements  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  apparel  and 
household  goods.     If  consumers  were  willing  to  use  products  made  according  to  a 
smaller  number  of  patterns  in  larger  quantities ,  and  if  fashions  changed  only  at 
infrequent  intervals  substantial  reductions  in  manufacturing  costs  would  be  possi- 
ble as  a  result  of  such  reductions  in  the  demands  of  fashion.     Other  means  of 
increasing  efficiency  and  reducing  costs  include  the  use  of  improved  mechanical 
aids  along  with  a  properly ■  trained  and  coordinated  labor  force,  the  standardization 
and  simplification  of  the  mechanical  operations  required,  and  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  business  units  large  enough  for  greatest  efficiency. 

The  relative  importance  of  reductions  in  margins  for  apparel  and  household  goods 
manufactures    is  indicated  by  data  showing  that  in. 1939  these  margins  averaged 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  returns  to  growers  for  farm  production  of  the 
cotton  used  and  more  than  13  times  as  great  as  the  costs  of  ginning,  baling,  and 
merchandising  the  cotton. 
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Wholesalers '  and  Retailers'  Margins 

A  typical  channel  of  movement  of  finished  textile  products  is  from  manufacturer's 
to  wholesalers  to  retailers.    But  in  recent  years,  substantial  proportions  of  these 
products  have  "been  sold  directly  "by  manufacturers  to  retailers.     Operating  margins 
of  wholesale  merchants  in  1939,  according  to  Census  reports,  averaged  about  14  per- 
cent of  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  finished  textile  products.     These  margins 
varied  somewhat  from  one  textile  product  to  another  and  from  one  merchant  to  another. 
Costs  of  administration  and  selling  expenses  each  made  up  on  the  average  about' 4. 6 
percent  of  the  selling  price  and  about  one- third  of  the  total  wholesaler's  margin., 
The  remaining  one-third  was  accounted  for  by  delivery,  warehousing, ■•  occupancy,  and 
olther  expenses. 

Margins  for  department  and  specialty  stores  in  1939  averaged  about  3?  percent  of  net 
sales.    Margins  for  retail  stores  that  handled  mainly  clothing  and  household  goods, 
as  reported  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc. ,  averaged  about  31  percent  of  net  sales.  Pay 
rolls        averaged  about  17.7  percent  and  about  one-half  of  the  merchandising  margins 
for  department  and  specialty  stores.     Real  estate  costs  averaged  4.7  percent, 
advertising  3.6  percent,  all  other  expenses  10.3  percent,  and  profits  0.5  percent 
mk  net  sales.     Salaries  and  wages  for  retailing  as  reported  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet, 
Inc.,  made  up  about  16  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  products  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  retailer's  margin..   Occupancy  expenses  averaged  4.7  percent,  .advertising 
1,3  percent,  bad  debt  losses  0,*5  percent,  all  other  expenses  5,3  percent,  and  prof- 
its •  2.9  percent  of  net  sales. 

A  number  of  means  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  reducing  the  costs  of  whole- 
saling and  retailing  was  indicated  in  the  detailed  report,  "Marketing  and  Manufactur- 
ing-Margins for  Textiles."    It  was  pointed  out,-  for  example,  that  Census  data  appear 
to  indicate  that  very  substantial  reductions  in  wholesaler's  margins  could  be 
brought  about  if  the  volume  of  business  was  increased,  especially  for  the  smaller 
wholesalers.     Considerable  reductions  in  retail .margins  might  be  made  by  reducing 
such  services  as  free  delivery,  return  privileges,  and  credit  accounts.  Whole- 
salers' and  retailers'  margins  could  be  reduced  considerably  if  the  number  of  styles 
and  the  frequency  of  change  in  fashion  were  greatly  reduced.   .  Developments  in  recent 
years  indicate  that  retailer's  margins  for  textile  products  might  be  reduced  by 
amounts  up  to  10  percent,  by  the  use  of  self-service  or  simplified  service,  oper- 
ated under  favorable  .conditions.     Accurate  labeling  showing  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  products  on  the  basis  of  uniform  standards,  by  facilitating  simplified  services 
and  other  economies  in  retailing,  would  make  possible  substantial  reductions  in  re- 
tail margins  to  the  advantage  of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

The  relative  importance  of  reductions  in  margins  for  wholesaling  and  retailing  tex- 
tile products  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1939  they  averaged  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  of  the  finished  goods,  and  more  than  five  times  as  much  as 
the  return  to  growers  for  farm  production  of  the  cotton  used.    Retailer's  margins 
plone  averaged  about  one-third  of  the  retail  price  of  the  finished  goods  and  about 
four  times  the  returns  to  growers  for  the  cotton  used.  .  In  other  words,  a  reduction 
of  say  10  percent  in  retailer's  margins  in  1939  would  have  amounted  to  about  as  much 
.as  one- third  of  the  returns  to  growers  for  the  raw  cotton,  and  to  more  than  the 
margins  for  ginning  and  baling  the  cotton  and  for  rendering  all  the  services  -in- 
cident to  taking  cotton  from  gins  and  delivering  it  to  mills »  . 
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FARM- RETAIL  PRICE  SPREADS,  NOVEMBER  191+U 

Farmer1  s  Share  .  of  Consumer's'    ;'■      -  ■■<£'?■>»  -       r.;.  [■■ 
pood  Dollar  Matches  Record  High'"  , 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  farm  food  products,  rose  to 
.  5l+  cents  in  November  ityhh  mat ch'itig''  the  record  highs  established  in  December  19U3 
and  ..March  1914+ •    The  farmer's  share',  has  ranged  ..from  52  to"  5U 'cents,  during  the'  lasfcj 
17  months  beginning.  August  191+3 •    During  the  same  period  total  food  marketing, 
charges  (including  Government  payments  to  marketing  agencies)  'ranged -from  .1+9  to  51$ 
percent  of  retail  food  cost.    Government  payments  to  food  marketing  agencies  in 
I9I4I+  have  averaged  about  5  percent  of  the  retail  cost  of  ~  farm  .food,  products,  to  con» 
sumers-.    This  -J  percent,  however,  does  not  come  out  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
but- is  paid  from -Federal  funds. 

Food  Marketing  Charges  decline  Slightly  ;■-  . 

for  Fourth .Successive  Month     1         "  " 


Charges  for  marketing  a  family-market, basket  of  farm  food  products  dropped  from 
$225  in  August  to  $222.  in 'November  1914-1- 1    This .  decrease  continued  a  steady  decline 
beginning  in  July  when  marketing  charges  were  $232.    Of  the  total  marketing 

charges  in  November,'  about  $15  was  Government  payments  to'  marketing  agencies  and 
$209  was  the  farm-retail  spread  between  retail  cost  to  consumers  and  ■  payments  .'to  "  J 
farmers  for  equivalent  produce.  •  "•'••' 

' Food  Prices  Rise  Slightly'  -.''•■. 

at  ' Retail  and  Farm  Levels  ':  ■•.•.,  .'''■'■ 

In  November  I9I4I+  it  required  $1+51  to  purchase  a  family  market  basket  of  farm  food 
products  containing  quantities  equal"  to  19 35 ""39  annual  average  purchases  per 
family  of  three  average  consumers.  ".  Payments  to  farmers  for  equivalent  quantities 
of  produce . minus  allowances  for  value  of  byproducts  at  the  farm  level  were  $2i|2  in, 
•November.    From.  October  to  November,  payments  to  farmers  increased  2  percent 
while  retail  cost  increased'  nearly  1  percent.  ..The  November  level1  of  retail  cost 
has  been  exceeded  by  several  other  months  of  1.91+U  but  the  farm  value  is  the  highest 
since  January,  of  this  year.  ....... 

The  October-November  increase  In  retail  cost  is  accounted  for'  chiefly. by  higher 
retail  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs,  the  increase  averaging  I4.  percent  for  that  group, 
and  by  a  2  percent  increase  in  retail -prices  of  fresh  vegetables.     Retail-  price 

'increases  over  the. month  amounted  to  5  percent  for  eggs,  3  percent  for  chickens, 
5  percent  for  apples,  and  J>'Q  percent  for  snap  beans.    Decreases  in  retail  prices. 

•were  important  for'  a.  number  of  fresh  fruits  and .  vegetable's '  including  citrus,. 

'  lettuce,  spinach  and  sweetpotatQ.es'.       .        ■  ;', 

The  increase  in  payments  to  farmers  from  October. to  November  was  about  evenly 
divided  between  .poultry  and  eggs  and  fresh,  vegetables,  averaging  8. percent  for  the| 
first  group  and  12  percent  for  the. second*    Prices  paid  to  farmers  for  eggs  in- 
creased-12  percent  while  increases • for  truck  crops  ranged  as  high  as  50  percent 
for  snap  beans  accompanied'  by'  a  few  decreases  of  which  the  greatest  was  22  percent-l 
for  spinach.  "  '■•.-.../  '■:.,•  \  ■  '  1 
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Lower  Charges  for  Marketing'  Fresh  Vegetables 

The  deo.line  from  October  to  -November  in  charges  for 'marketing  fresh  vegetables 
was  about  the  same,-'  in  dollar'  terms,  as  the  decline  in-'..marketing  charges  for  the 
entire  market  basket,.    Reductions  in  marketing  charges  amounting  to  5  percent 
for  poultry  and  eggs  and  1  percent  for  dairy  products  were  balanced  by  an  increase 
of  3' percent  for  meat -.-products .    Charges  for  marketing ' eggs  per  dozen  dropped  12 
percent,  from  16.9  cents  in.  October  to  llj.»8  cents-  in;  November.    These  marketing 
charges  for  eggs  are  more  than  .double  the  1935"" 39  pr-e-war  average  of  6,7  cents 
per  dozen.    The  widest  variation  in  trends  of  marketing  changes  occurred  among 
the  fresh  vegetables  where  the  October -November,  changes  ranged  from  an  increase 
of  26  percent  for  snap  beans  to  a  decrease  of  2if  percent ; for  lettuce.,  ... 
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Table  2      THE  MARKET  BASKET:    Retail  cost  of  1935"39  average  annual  purchases  of 
farm  food  products  by  a  family  of  three  average  consumers,  farm  value  of 
equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers  adjusted  for  value  of  byproducts, 
marketing  margin,  and  farmer*s  share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar,  1913"^ 


Year, 


Retail 
cost  l/ 


Farm  valu6 
adjusted  for 
byproducts 

2/ 


1913"15  average: 


I92O 
1922 
1929 
1933 


1935~39  average 


19^0 

19U1 
19^*2 

191*3 


19i*3  -Novemb  er 
December 

19i+i*- January  . 
February 
March  . 
April  . 
May  . . . 
June  . . 
July  . . 
August 
September 
October  « 
November 


Margin 


Marketing  charges 
' (including  tax 

and  payment 
adjustments)  3/ 


:  marketing 

„  .   : charges  as 

Farmer's  , 

.  .^percentage 

share  V.  of  retail 
:  cost 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

PAR 

1  )  iC 

ll*i? 

),A 
40 

'  568 

21*5 

323 

323 

1*3 

57 

4O0 

103 

2U5 

21*5 

40 

DO 

i*35 

183 

252 

252 

1*2 

58 

276 

90 

186 

181+ 

33 

67 

3ko 

137 

203 

201 

ho 

59 

'  317 

128 

189 

189 

1*0 

60 

31*7 

151* 

193 

193 

1*1*. 

56 

I+07 

196 

211 

211 

1*8 

52 

1*58 

237 

221 

226 

52 

1*9 

1*52 

239 

213 

223 

53 

1*9 

1*52 

2l|2 

210 

221 

.51* 

1*9 

1*53 

2I42 

211 

223 

53 

1*9 

1*1*9 

239  , 

210 

222 

53 

1*9 

1*1*7 

5/21*1 

5/206 

5/219 

51* 

1+9 

1*1*9 

~  238 

~  211 

*~  22I4. 

53 

50 

1*51 

235 

216 

229 

52 

51 

1*53 

236 

217 

229 

52 

51 

1*56 

5/236 

5/220 

5/232 

52 

51 

1*51* 

~  236 

~  218 

~  229 

52 

50 

1*50 

5/236 

5/211* 

5/226 

52 

50 

1*1*8 

~  237 

~  211 

~  223 

53 

59 

1+51 

21*2 

209 

222 

51* 

1*9 

1/  Calculated  from  retail  prices  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

2/  Payments  to  farmers  for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  produce  minus  imputed  value 
"of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

3/  Marketing  charges  equal  margin  minus  processor  taxes  plus  Government  payments  to 
marketing  agencies. 

1*/  Farmer's  share  of  consumer's  food  dollar  calculated  from  farm  value  before 
"addition  of  producer  payments. 
5/  Revised. 
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Table    3.-  Prloo  spreads  between  farmer!  and  oonaumers  -  food  produots:    Retail  price,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  adjustment, 

marketing  margin,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  prioe,  November  1944 


<  ill- 

i  Jutted 

i  aarglni 
.^^..peymant. 

i  lag  ito  Pro- 
. charge)-  duo*r« 
Dollari 


Commod lty 


Farm  equivalent 


Retail 
prioe 


*6"  Iproduot!  ** 

fi™    .allow-  ,  f»r- 
value  value 
i  anoe 


Margin 
adjusted 

for 
by- 
products 


Government 
marketing 
taxes  (-) 
and  pay- 
ments (♦) 


.Govern- 


.  juated,  J""**4 
"    farm    •  f,r- 


ner's 
share 


'ollara  Dollara  Dollare  Pol  Ian    Dollars  Paroant  Dollars 


Dollars  Dollars  Paroant 


Market  basket   •:) 

■? 

Meat  produots  ..t 

Dairy  produots   •  ••• 

Poultry  and  eggs  ..a,.-.**-! 

Bakery  and  other  oereal 
produots,  all  ingredients- 
Grain   i 

Bakery  produots,  all  ingred 

Grain  

Other  oereal  produots   t 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  .... 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetablea 

Fresh  vegetables  ••• • • i 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  : 


Miscellaneous  produots 


Farm  produoe  equivalent 
of  annual  family  purchases 


1935-39 
annual 
average 
quantities 
purchased , 
per  family, 
of  three 
average 
consumers 


Beef  (good  grade)  .... 

Lamb  ••••••••••••••••• 

Fork  (lnoluding  lard) 


Butter   t 

Cheese,  Amerloan  

Evaporated  milk  : 

Fluid  milk  


Eggs  ... 
Chloken 


white  bread  

Whole  wheat  bread 

Eye  bread   

Soda  oraokere  .... 


Corn  flakes 
Com  meal  . . 
Flour,  white 
Macaroni  ... 

Rloe  

Rolled  oats 
Wheat  oereal 


2.16  lb.  good  grade  cattle 
2.16  lb.  lambs 
1.41  lb.  hogs 


Butterfat  and  farm  butter 
10.08  lb.  milk 
1.95  lb.  milk 
Farm  retail  and  wholesale  milk 


1.03  dot. 
1.136  lb.  ohickent 


.912  lb.  wheat 
.690  lb.  wheat 
.662  lb.  wheat  and  .304  lb.  rye 
1.408  lb.  wheat 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Pound 
Pound 
4$-oc.  can 
Quart 


Dozen 

Pound 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


l  460.60 



... 

241.61 

-  208.99 

54 

-0.37  +  12.95 

221.67 

10.61 

252.22 

56 

l  100.62 

85.39 

8.18 

77.21 

23.41 

77 

+  6.40 

29.81 



77.21 

77'" 

l  88.86 

52.39 

52.39 

36.47 

59 

+  2.65 

39.12 

9.84 

62.23 

70 

l  47.30 

33.09 



33.09 

14.21 

70 



14.21 



33,09 

70 

I  63.97 

44.78 

46.  71 

•  30 

19.49 

30 

18  64 

14*82 

23 

+  1  •  82 

16.64 

26 

t  38.83 

9.30 

29~53 

—  .05  1.00 

So"  8 

•  30 

9.60 

25 

6.12 

1.19 

4.93 

13 

+  .84 

5.77 

16 

.  25.14 

12.52 

l'ls 

16.23 

9.89 

39 

-" 

43 

1/+  1.43 

68.12 

50.80 

43 

i  92.04 

42.90 

42.90 

49.14 

47 

+  .20 

49.34 



42.90 

47 

2  7.20 

47 

27.20 

23.83 

47 

■  17.05 

4.24 

4.24 

12.81 

25 

l/+  -63 

13.44 



4.24 

25 

:    32 , 36 

8 

. 

-.32  +  .49 

23. 60 

•47 

9.40 

29 

i  Cents 

Centr 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Peroent 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Peroent 

:  32.9 

2/33.0 

4.8 

28.2 

4.7 

86 

+  2.0 

6.7 

28.2 

86 

t  35.0 

26.4 

6.2 

20.2 

14.8 

58 

+  1.6 

16.4 

20.2 

58 

l  25.6 

19.0 

.2 

18.3 

6.8 

73 

+  1.8 

8.6 

18.8 

73 

1  48.9 

41.  6 

41.5 

7.4 

85 

+  6.0 

12.4 

8.37 

49.9 

102 

I  38.0 

26.4 

26.4 

11.6 

69 

+  3.77 

15.4 

5.97 

32.4 

85 

ll  10.4 

5.56 

5.56 

4.8 

53 

4.8 

1.35 

6.91 

66 

:  14.7 

9.02 

9.02 

5.7 

61 

+  .10 

5.8 

1.60 

10.62 

72 

l  59.5 

44.7 

44.7 

14.8 

75 

14.8 

44.7 

75 

:  45.2 

27.3 

27.3 

17.9 

60 

17.9 

27.3 

60 

i  9.5 

2.17 

.44 

1.73 

7.8 

18 

+  .22 

8.0 

1.73 

18 

l  10.2 

1.64 

.13 

1.51 

8.7 

15 

+  .17 

8.9 

1.51 

15 

i  10.5 

2.14 

.38 

1.76 

8.7 

17 

+  .16 

8.9 

1.76 

17 

I  18.1 

3.36 

.68 

2.68 

15.4 

15 

+  .34 

15.7 

2.68 

15 

t 

1.06  lb.  oorn 

i  S-oi.  pkg. 

6.6 

2.27 

.85 

1.42 

5.2 

22 

5.2 

1.42 

22 

1.34S  lb.  oorn 

i  Pound 

5.8 

2.54 

.45 

2.09 

3.7 

36 

3.7 

2.09 

36 

1.41  lb.  wheat 

:  Pound 

5.7 

3.3C 

.68 

2.68 

3.0 

47 

♦  .34 

3.3 

2.68 

47 

...... r.. • • • • 1 

1.99  lb.  wheat 

i  Pound 

15.8 

4.65 

1.74 

2.91 

12.9 

18 

♦  .37 

13.3 

2.91 

18 

1.66  lb.  rough  rioe 

i  Pound 

12.0 

6.50 

.93 

5.67 

6.4 

46 

6.4 

5.57 

46 

2.06  lb.  oats 

•  Pound 

10.2 

4.24 

.84 

3.40 

6.8 

33 

6.8 

3.40 

33 

5.017  lb.  wheat 

: 28-ok.  pkg. 

23.2 

7.19 

1.17 

6.02 

17.2 

26 

*  .76 

18.0 

6.02 

26 

Apples  •••• 

Grapefruit 
Oranges  ... 


Beet  : 

Beans,  snap  .•••••...! 

Cabbage   i 

Carrots   •  i 

Lettuoe   

Onions  •  «.i 

Potatoes  

Spinaoh  : 

Sweet potatoes   ...i 


•0224  bu.  apples 
•0163  box  for  fresh  use 
•0613  box  for  fresh  use 


Found 
Eaoh 
Dos  en 


9.9 
6.2 
43.8 


4.70 
3.06 
16.7 


5.2 
5.1 
27.1 


47 

37 


5.4 
5.1 
27.1 


4.70 
3.06 
16.7 


Grapefruit  juioe,  canned   i  .045  box  grapefruit  for  processing 

Peaohee,  canned  •  i  1.89  lb.  California  ollng  peaohes 

Beans,  green,  oanned  t  .88  lb.  snap  beans  for  processing 

Corn,  canned   tS.OS  lb.  sweet  oorn  for  processing 

Peas,  canned   t      .89  lb.  peas  for  processing 

tomatoes,  oanned  •  ..i  2.41  lb.  tomatoes  for  processing 


Prunes  .... 
Kavy  beans 


1  lb.  dried  California  prunes 
1  lb.  Mich,  and  H.  T.  pea  beans 


Pound 
Pound 


17.0 
10.3 


9.68 
5.97 


7.3 
4.3 


67 
56 


2.9 
.5 


10.2 
4.8 


9.68 
5.97 


6.95  lbs.  sugar  beets 
12.44  lbs.  sugar  cane 
•054  bu.  corn 


Beet  sugar   

Cane  sugar  •  ■•••• 

Corn  sirup  ....  ••••• 

Margarine  Cottonseed,  soybeans,  and  skim  milk 

Salad  and  cooking  oil  :  Cottonseed  and  com 

Vegetable  shortening  i  Cottonseed  and  soybeans 

Peanut  butter  i    1.72  lb.  farmers'  "Hook  peanuts 


•0269  bu*  beets  for  market  i 

Bunch 

1  7.9 

2.46 

2.46 

5.4 

31 

5.4 

2.46 

31 

•0375  bu.  snap  beans  for  market  t 

Pound 

I  20.0 

10.69 

10.69 

9.3 

53 

9.3 

10.69 

53 

1.10  lb.  cabbage  for  market  t 

Pound 

■  4.3 

1.34  — 

1.34 

3.0 

31 

3.0 

1.34 

31 

.0222  bu.  > 

Bunch 

<  9.0 

3.33 

3.33 

5.7 

37 

5.7 

3.33 

37 

.0231  ort.  i 

Head 

>  10.8 

5.66 

5.66 

5.1 

52 

5.1 

6.66 

52 

1.06  1b.  ■ 

Pound 

•  5.0 

1.60 

1.60 

3.4 

32 

3.4 

1.60 

32 

.0174  bu.  i 

Pound 

t  4.4 

2.49 

2.49 

1.9 

67 

1.9 

2.49 

57 

.0688  bu.  for  market  : 

Pound 

i  11.0 

5.74 

5.74 

5.3 

62 

-     ■  5.3 

5.74 

52 

.0204  bu.  i 

Pound 

l  5.9 

3.35 

3.35 

2.6 

57 

2.6 

3.35 

57 

No.  2  can  i  14.8 

7.42 

7.42 

7.4 

50 

7.4 

7.42 

60 

Bo.  2j  earn  27.7 

6.71 

6.71 

21.0 

24  , 

21.0 

6.71 

24 

Ho.  2  oan  >  13.1 

3.93 

3.93 

9.2 

30 

+  .9 

10.1 

3.93 

30 

Eo.  2  oan  i  15.0 

2.85 

2.85 

12.2 

19 

+  .7 

12.9 

2.85 

19 

Bo.  2  can  i  13.3 

3.07 

3.07 

10.2 

23 

+  1.7 

11.9 

3.07 

23 

Bo.  2  can  t  12.0 

2.97 

2.97 

9.0 

25 

+  1.0 

10.0 

2.97 

26 

57 
58 


Pound 

I  7.1 

3.07 

.16 

2.91 

4.2 

41 

-.54 

♦  .49 

4.2 

.86 

5.77 

53 

Pound 

l  6.9 

2.93 

.25 

2.68 

4.2 

39 

-.64 

+  .18 

3.8 

.84 

3.62 

61 

24  ot. 

I  13.0 

3.60 

1.06 

2,64 

10.6 

20 

10.6 

2.54 

20 

Found 

■  24.1 

8.63 

15.6 

35 

-.51 

+  .25 

15.3 

8.63 

35 

Pint 

1  30.7 

8.49 

22.2 

28 

22.2 

8.49 

26 

Pound 

'  23.7 

10.21 

13.5 

43 

+ 

.16 

13.7 

10.21 

45 

Pound 

l  25.9 

14.8 

14.8 

11.1 

57 

+ 

4.5 

15.6 

14.8 

57 

1/  Government  processor  payment  on  1944  paok  of  grapefruit  juice  pending. 
7J  Gross  farm  value  before  adjusting  for  good  grade  premium  was  21.3  oents. 
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Price  spreads  between  farmers  end  consumers  -  food  produots <    Retail  prioe  and  farm  value,  November  1944 
oompared  with  the  1936-59  average,    November  1945  and  October  1944 


Retail  prloc 

i  Percentage  ohenge 

November"      *°  NoTOTll>or 


Het  farm  value  1/ 

i  Percentage  ohange 

t  to  November 

November,  19ti  ,w_  _ 


Conmodtty 


Retail 

unit 


1956-59 
average 


November1  Ootober 
1943      !  1944 


1944 


1944 


t  November  :  Ootober 


Novemb  er 
1943 


October 
1944 


1944    iNovember  i  October 


i  1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

Collars 

Dollar* 

Dollars 

Dollars' 

P#  n  o  •  nfc 

Percent 

Dollars 

■  DolTars 

Dollars  " 

"Dollars- 

Percent 

Peroent 

340.47  2/451.89 

448.19 

450.60 

y 

■+  i 

157.46 

2/239.38 

2/237.44 

241.61 

+  1 

+  2 

>  88.09 

102.56 

100.45 

100.62 

-  2 

y 

46.56 

2/72.30 

2/77.84 

77.21 

+  7 

-  1 

i  67.27 

88.02 

88.85 

88.86 

+  1 

y 

SS.47 

52.11 

2/52.14 

52.59 

+  1 

y 

i  26.47 

47.05 

+  4 

17.66 

34. 91 

30.61 

33.09 

-  5 

*  8 

t    56. OS 

62.39 

63. 94 

63.97 

+  2 

2/ 

11.59 
9.04 

_2/l8.84 
_2/l4.43 

2/19.14 
14.81 

19.19 
14.82 

+  2 
+  3 

y 

i  56.65 

38.54 

38.83 

38.83 

+  1 

0 

6.41 
8.06 

9.14 
4.73 

2/9.25 
4.92 

9.50 
4.93 

♦  2 
+  4 

*  1 
y 

i  18.46 

24.45 

25  till 

5.96 

^/9.70 

9.89 

9.69 

+  2 

0  ;J 

I  77.68 

118.65 

117.11 

117.49 

-  1 

y 

25.91 

2/52.74 

2/48.78 

50.80 

-  4 

♦  4 

I  67.64 
I  55.52 

92.91 
52.19 

91 » 59 
50.14 

92 .04 
51.03 

—  1 

-  2 

y  n 

+  2 

20  SO 
11.48 

^2/45 .40 
2/25.26 

2/41.05 
2/21.21 

42.90 
23.83 

-  6 

-  6 

+  5 
+  12 

■  14.14 

17.43 

17.11 

17.05 

-  2 

y 

1 .  Bi ! 

4.03 

2/4.13 

4.24 

+  6 

+  3 

i  26.97 

32.62 

32.28 

,32.36 

-  1 

y 

4.77 

8.48 

8.93 

8.93 

+  5 

0 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Peroent 

Percent 

Cants 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Psroent 

Peroent 

I  29.1 
I  26.6 
i  22.6 

33.7 
35.2 
26.0 

32.9 
35.0 
25.5 

32.9 
35.0 
25.6 

-  2 

-  1 

-  2 

0 
0 

y 

16.2 
15.2 
11.7 

2/25.8 
19.6 
17.9 

2/28.1 
20.5 
19.2 

28.2 
20.2 
18.8 

+  9 
+  5 
+  6 

y 
-  1 
•  2 

i  56.0 
t  26.9 
:  7.6 
t  11.4 

49.2 
37.4 
10.4 
14.4 

48.9 
37.9 
10.4 
14.7 

48.9 
38.0 
10.4 
14.7 

-  1 

0 

+  2 

0 

y 

0 
0 

25.9 
15.6 
2.86 
6.52 

41.7 
26.6 
5.54 
8.90 

41\2 
2/26.5 
2/5.45 
8.98 

41.5 
26.4 
5.56 
9.02 

y 
-  1 

y 
+  1 

+  1 

+  2 
y 

i  29.0 
t  SO.O 

60.6 
43.4 

56.9 
44.0 

59.5 
45.2 

-  2 

+  4 

+  5 
+  5 

22.5 
16.9 

48.5 
27,6 

40.0 
27.0 

44.7 
27.3 

-  8 

-  1 

+ 12 
+  1 

Market  basket  )  ( 

«)  ( 

Meat  produots  .........0  ( 

0  ( 

Dairy  produots   1)  ( 

Poultry  and  sggs  ...... t)  ( 

Bakery  and  other  .  1M6.S9 

oereal  produotst  1)  ,mulMl  \ 

All  ingredients  ..1)  _____  ( 

GralT:  )     !!?!!  ( 

 (quantities; 

Bai.ryprodu.tjM  .g^^.} 
ill  lngr.di.nt. 

Grain   ^f  '( 

Other  oer.,1  . 
P™>u<>*»  consumes  [ 

all  fruits  and  1)  ( 

v.g.tabl.s   1) 

Fresh  fruits  and  i) 

vegetables   ■) 

Fresh  vegetables  .1) 
Canned  fruits  and  1) 

vegetables   1) 

') 

Miscellaneous  produots  1) 


Beef  (good  grade)   

Lamb  ....................  1 

Pork  (ineluding  lard)  ...1 
1 

Butter  •  1 

Cheese,  Amerioan  .... 
Evaporated  milk  ..... 
Fluid  milk   

t 

Eggs  

Chioken  1 


White  bread  ...... 

Whole  wheat  bread 
Rye  bread  ........ 

Soda  oraokera  .... 


Corn  flakes   

Corn  meal  t 

Flour,  white  •■ 

Maoaronl  

Rioe  ■ 

Rolled  oats  •■ 

Wheat  oereal  .1 

1 

Apples  ••••••.•••••.•••••I 

Grcpefruit  ....... ....... I' 

Oranges  .................I 

1 

Beets  ..............1 

Beans ,  snap  ....i 
Cabbage  ................. 1 

Carrots  ••■ 

Lettuoe  •••••••••••••••••1 

Onions   ........«■ 

Potatoes  .....1 

Spinaoh  ......t 

Sweotpotetoe*  •  ...1 

1 

Grapefruit  Jul 00,  oazmod  1 
Peaches,  oanned  ....... *.i 

Beans,  green,  oanned  ....1 

Corn,  oanned  «•»... ......i 

Peas,  oanned  .......... ..1 

Tomatoes,  oanned   


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
ltj-ot.  oan 
Quart 

Dozen 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

8-oz.  pkg. 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Found 
2 8-01.  pkg. 

Pound 
Baoh 
Dozen 


Prunes  .... 
Navy  beans 


Beet  sugar  ........... 

Cans  sugar  

Corn  sirup   

Margarine   

Salad  and  sooklag  oil 
Vegetable  shortening  . 
Peanut  butter   


9.1 
9.6 
10.0 
16.0 

7.9 
5.0 
5.9 

14.9 
7.2 
7.5 

24.2 

4.9 

2^8 


9.4 
10.4 
10.7 
17.9 

6.7 
5.2 
5.6 
15.6 
11.8 
8.9 
23.3 

9.4 
8.9 
44.4 


9.5 
10.2 
10.5 
18.1 

6.6 
5.8 
5.7 
16.7 
12.0 
10.1 
23.2 

9.4 
8.7 

47.2 


9.6 
10.2 
10.5 
18.1 


5.8 
5.7 
15.8 
12.0 
10.2 
23.2 

9.9 
6.2 
43.8 


+  1 

-  2 

-  2 
+  1 

-  1 
+  12 
+  2 
+  1 
+  2 
+  15 

y 
+  5 

-  8 

-  1 


1.00 
.90 
1.04 
1.6T 

.84 

1.40 
1.6T 
1.67 
2.87 
1.T4 
8.66 

2.08 


Bun  eh  1 

V 

8.7 

7.6 

7.9 

9 

+  4 

Pound  ■ 

1T.8 

18.3 

14.5 

20.0 

+ 

9 

+  38 

Pound  1 

8.4 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

+ 

6 

0 

Bunoh  1 

6.4 

9.8 

8.9 

9.0 

8 

+  1 

Head  1 

8.7 

12.9 

12.1 

10.8 

16 

-  11 

Pound  1 

4.5 

7.6 

5.1 

5.0 

54 

-  2 

Pound  1 

2.8 

4.0 

4.4 

4.4 

+ 

10 

0 

Found  1 

7.2 

9.8 

11.7 

11.0 

+ 

12 

-  6 

Pound  ■ 

4.0 

7.8 

6.2 

5.9 

24 

-  6 

Ho.  2  oan  1 

ll^T 

14.8 

14.8 

14.8 

0 

0 

Bo.  2$  oan  1 

26.4 

27.8 

27.7 

+ 

6 

^0 

Ho.  2  oan  t 

11.4 

14.3 

13.1 

13.1 

8 

Ho.  2  oan  ■ 

12.1 

14.5 

14.9 

15.0 

+ 

5 

+  1 

Ho.  2  ean  1 

16.6 

14.5 

13.3 

15.3 

8 

0 

Ho.  2  ean  t 

9.4 

12.4 

12.1 

12.0 

5 

-  1 

Pound  1 

10.0 

16.9 

17.2 

17.0 

+ 

1 

-  1 

Pound  1 

6.6 

9.8 

10.2 

10.3 

♦ 

6 

+  1 

Pound  1 

6.7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

0 

0 

Pound  1 

6.5 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

1 

0 

24  oz.  ■ 

11.6 

13.1 

13.0 

13.0 

1 

0 

Pound  1 

18.1 

24.0 

24.1 

24.1 

5/ 

0 

Pint  t 

24.8 

30.7 

30.6 

30.7 

0 

i 

Pound  1 

19.6 

23.7 

23.6 

23.7 

0 

Pound  1 

17.0 

28.2 

26.8 

26.9 

8 

7.4 


*_. 

.61 
1.69 
8.61 
1.80 
1.86 
2.84 
1.68 


2.03 
1.96 
1.80 
8.29 
1.49 

1.99 
8.02 

1.T8 
1.T8 
1.79 
4.80 
4.44 
6.21 
6.1 


1.66 
1.45 
1.68 
2.58 

1.39 
2.07 
2.58 
2.69 
2/6.08 
3.84 
5.74 

5.02 
2.97 
17.2 

3.37 
2/10.12 
2/1.88 
2/4.22 
2/6.47 
2/3.19 
2.31 
6.06 
3.61 

4.54 
5.87 
4.05 
2.71 
3.66 
3.07 

7.87 
5.89 

2.36 
2.53 
2.38 
8.42 
8.89 
10.09 
2/14.0 


1.73 
1.60 
1.75 
2.67 


1.73 
1.51 
1.76 
2.68 

1.42 
2.09 
2.68 
2.91 
5.57 
3.40 
6.02 


4 

4 
6 
4 

2 
1 
4 
8 
8 
11 
6 


0 

+  1 
+  1 

y 

-  7 

-  6 

y 
+  3 

♦  2 

♦  1 

♦  1 


4.59 

4.70 

6 

+  2 

2.92 

3.06 

3 

+  5 

22.1 

16.7 

3 

-  24 

2.72 

2.46 

27 

-  10 

2/7.12 

10.69 

+ 

6 

+  60 

2/L.21 

1.34 

29 

+  11 

3.22 

3.33 

21 

+  5 

2/5.43 

5.66 

IS 

+  4 

2/1.49 

1.60 

60 

♦  7 

2.47 

2.49 

+ 

8 

♦  1 

2/7.34 

5.74 

6 

-  22 

3.77 

3.35 

7 

-  11 

4.95 

7.42 

63 

♦  50 

6.79 

6.71 

+ 

14 

-  1 

2/3.89 

3.93 

3 

+  1 

2.84 

2.85 

+ 

5 

y 

2/3.12 

3.07 

14 

-  2 

1/2.97 

2.97 

3 

0 

9.62 

9.68 

+ 

23 

+  1 

6.97 

6.97 

+ 

1 

0 

2.91 

2.91 

+ 

25 

0 

2.68 

2.68 

6 

2.71 

2.64 

+ 

7 

-  6 

2/8.48 

8.53 

+ 

1 

+  1 

8.72 

8.49 

4 

-  5 

10.17 

10.21 

+ 

1 

0 

14.4 

14.8 

+ 

6 

+  S 

1/  Adjusted  to  exolude  laputed  value  of 

2/  Revised. 

3/  Leee  than  0.6  of  1  peroent. 
4/  Price  data  not  available. 


non-food  byproducts  obtained  Is  processing. 
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Tible  5.  -  Prloe  »preads  between  fintn  and  consumers  -  food  product*  i 

compared  with  the  1936-39  average 


Margins,  and  farm  vain*  a*  percentage  of  retail  prloe,  November  1944 
November  1943  and  October  1944 


gggS  V 


value  aa  percentage 


CoOBUditT 


Jtotall 
wait 


Percentage 


average 


hilar* — BoTEr. — KH*? 


November' 
1944  = 

change  to 
November  1944  froffl- 

i  i 

:  1936-39*  November  t 

I 

October  1  November 

November : 
1943  : 

October 
"1944 

-av»r«(5»! 

:  i 

1943  t 
i 

1944 

1S44 

Dollar* 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Percent 

Percent 

Peroent 

2C8.99 

-  2 

-  1 

40 

53 

53 

54 

23.41 

-  23 

+  4 

63 

70 

2/77 

77 

36.47 

+  2 

-  1 

60 

59 

59 

59 

14.21 

+  17 

-  5 

66 

74 

67 

70 

Market  basket  .. 
Heat  products 


Dairy  product* 
Poultry  and  egg* 


Bakery  and  other  oeraal 
products s  all  Ingredient*  .... 

Grain  

Bakery  products,  all  lagred. 

Orals   

Other  oereel  product*   


All  fruit*  and  vegetable*   

Freeh  fruit*  and  vegetables  . 
Fresh  vegetable*  .......... 

Canned  fruit*  and  vegetables 


1935-39 
annual 

average 
quantities 
purobased 
per  family 

of  three 

average 
oonsumere 


Miscellaneous  products 


Beef  (good  grade)  .........t 

Laos)  

Pork  (lnoluding  lard)   ..< 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Butter  .................... .....*«t  .  Pound 

Cheese,  Amerioan  i  Pound 

Evaporated  milk  .  ,.il4fl-os.  o 

Fluid  nilk  t  Quart 


.Eggs  .s  D*t«n 

Chioken  ,"i 


White  bread  ......t 

Dhole  wheat  bread   i 

Rye  br*  d  ............... .........t  Pound 

Soda  oraoker*                                 i  Pound 

t 

Cora  flake*    8-ot.  pkg. 

Corn  meal  t  Pound 

Flour,  white  ........ .............x  Pound 

Macaroni   i  Pound 

filoe   Pound 

Rolled  oats  <  Pound 

Wheat  oereal  iSS-ot.  pkg. 


Pound 

Sash 

Dosan 


Apple*  ...........................i 

Grapefruit  ................. ......i 

Orange*  .......................... i 

i 

Beets  ...i 

Bean*,  *aap  

Cabbage  

Carrot*  i 

Lettuce  .......................... i 

Onion*  ...................... .....i 

Potato**  .........................I 

Spina ah  ... ............. ..........I 

Sweetpotatoe*  ................... .i 


Orape fruit  juiee,  oaaaed  No.  2  can 

Peaoh**,  earned  No.  Zi  oan 

Bean*,  green,  wind  .i  No.  2  otn 

Corn,  oanned  i  No.  2  can 

Peas,  oannsd   No.  2  oan 

Tomato**,  canned  lfo.  2  oan 


Prune*  .... 
Havy  bssas 


Beet  iugar  

Can*  sugar   i 

Corn  sirup  ,  t.4  at. 

Margarine   ,  Pound 

Salad  and  cooking  oil   «  Plat 

Vegetable  shortening   t  Pent 

Peanut  butter    Pound 


41.71     2/S0.26  2/22.61 
M.80        36.91  2/36.71 
•.91         12.14  14.95 


43.70 

II. ZZ 

13.46 

53.87 
87.34 
21.84 
13.22 

21.20 

Cents 

12.9 
13.8 
10.9 

11.1 
12. 3 
4.6 
6.1 

6.7 

13.1 

8.0 
8.7 
9.0 
14.3 

7.1 
1.6 
2.2 

13.0 
4.8 
6.6 

30.6 

2.9 

i. 

3.6 

3.7 
6.1 
3.2 
1.3 
4.4 
2.4 


17a 

9.4 
10.6 
12.8 

7.6 

7.0 
3.6 

4.0 
1.7 

6.7 
13.8 
20.1 
14.8 
11.6 


2/44.16 

29.40 

2/14.75 

2/65.91 
2/47.51 
^26.93 
13.40 

24.14 

Cents 

2/7.9 
16.6 
8.1 

7.6 
10.8 
4.9 
5.5 

12.1 
15.8 

7.7 

9.0 
9.0 
15.3 

5.3 
3.1 
3.0 
12.9 
2/5.7 
5.1 
17.6 

4.4 
5.9 
27.2 

5.3 
2/8.2 
V2.2 
V5.6 
1/6.4 
1/4.4 
1.7 
3.7 
4.2 

10.3 
20.5 
10.3 
11.8 
10.9 
9.3 

9.0 
3.9 

4.7 

4.5 
10.7 
15.5 

21.8 
13.6 
14.2 


2/44.80 

2/29.58 

15.22 

2/68.33 
2/50.54 
T!/28.  93 
J/12.  98 

23.35 

Cent* 

2/4.8 
14.6 
6.3 

7.7 
2/11.6 
2/4.9 
5.7 

16.9 
17.0 

7.8 
8.7 
8.7 
15.4 

5.1 
3.6 
*.0 

12.9 
6.6 
6.7 

17.2 

4.8 
5.8 
25.1 

4.9 
2/7.4 
|/3.1 

5.7 
£/6.7 
2/3.6 

1.9 
2/4.4 

2.4 

9.8 
21.0 
9.2 
12.1 
10.2 
2/9.1 

7.6 
4.2 

4.2 

4.2 
10.3 
15.6 
21.9 
13.4 
11.4 


V  Before  adjustment  ror  uovernaent  taxes  and  payment*  io  marketing  agencies 

2/  Revised. 

¥Less  than  0.5  of  1  percent. 
Price  data  not  available. 


44.78 

+  1 

y 

21 

30 

30 







29.53 

•>./ 

SJ 

16 

24 

24 

15.25 

4.  3 

2/ 

iz 

"7" 

40 

39 

66.69 

+  \ 

_  g 

31 

44 

9  /A9 

49.14 

—  3 

56 

49 

2/46 

27.20 

+  1 

-  6 

34 

48 

|/42 

12.81 

-  4 

-  1 

14 

23 

24 

23.43 

_  j 

sJ 

18 

9*3 
•SO 

28 

Cent* 

Peroent 

Peroent 

P»ro«nt 

Peroent 

4.  7 

•  41 

-  2 

66 

77 

2/85 

14.8 

-  5 

+  2 

49 

Ob 

59 

6.8 

_  ig 

+  3 

62 

69 

76 

7.4 

.  1 

-  4 

68 

85 

84 

11.6 

+  7 

0 

68 

71 

4.6 

-  2 

-  2 

38 

53 

2/52 

5.7 

+  4 

0 

66 

62 

61 

14.8 

+  22 

_ 

77 

80 

70 

17  9 

+  13 

+  5 

66 

64 

61 

7.8 

+  1 

Q 

12 

18 

18 

8  7 

g 

14 

15 

8.7 

-  3 

0 

10 

16 

17 

16.4 

+  1 

0 

10 

14 

15 

5.2 

-  2 

*  2 

11 

21 

23 

3.7 

+  IS 

f  3 

47 

40 

38 

3.0 

0 

0 

43 

46 

47 

12.9 

0 

0 

18 

17 

18 

6.4 

+  12 

3 

S3 

2/52 

45 

6.8 

+  33 

+  1 

24 

43 

33 

17.2 

-  2 

0 

16 

25 

26 

5.2 

+  18 

+  8 

41 

53 

49 

5.1 

-  14 

-  12 

tv 

33 

34 

27.1 

+  8 

5T 

39 

47 

5.4 

*  2 

+  10 

* 

39 

36 

9.3 

+  13 

+  26 

2/65 

2/49 

3.0 

+  36 

-  3 

24 

T/46 

5/28 

5.7 

+  2 

0 

SI 

J/43 

36 

5.1 

■  20 

-  24 

41 

J/so 

2/45 

3.4 

-  23 

-  6 

ta 

2/42 

2/29 

1.9 

+  12 

0 

60 

68 

56 

5.3 

+  43 

+  20 

39 

62 

2/63 

2.6 

-  38 

+  8 

41 

46 

61 

7.4 

-  28 

-  24 

* 

31 

33 

21.0 

+  2 

0 

22 

24 

9.2 

-  11 

0 

17 

28 

2/30 

12.2 

+  3 

+  1 

12 

19 

19 

10.2 

-  6 

0 

16 

25 

23 

9.0 

-  3 

-  1 

16 

25 

2/26 

7.3 

-  19 

-  4 

80 

47 

56 

4.3 

+  in 

+  2 

46 

60 

59 

4.2 

-  11 

0 

SO 

3S 

41 

4.2 

-  7 

0 

32 

36 

39 

10.5 

-  2 

+  2 

16 

18 

21 

15.6 

0 

0 

34 

35 

36 

22.2 

+  2 

+  1 

16 

29 

28 

13.5 

-  1 

♦  1 

27 

43 

43 

11.1 

-  22 

•  3 

86 

50 

66 

e*  table 

6. 

30 
24 


43 
47 
47 
25 

28 

Percent 

86 
58 
73 

85 
69 
53 
61 

76 
60 

18 
15 
17 
15 

22 
36 
47 
18 
46 
S3 
26 

47 
37 
38 

31 
63 
31 
37 
52 
32 
67 
62 
57 

50 
24 
30 
19 
23 
25 

57 
58 

41 
39 
20 
36 
23 
43 
57 


-  20  - 


Tcbl*   6.-  Prioe  spreads  between  fimri  and  oonsumers  -  food  preduotsi    Marketing  oharges  »d justed  for  Government  taxes  upon  and 
paynente  to  marketing  agenoles,  November  1944    o  on  pa  red  with  tha  1956-S9  average,  November  194J  and  Ootober  1944 


Qu>*innont  marketing  taxes  and  payments  \f 


Marketing  oharges  2/ 


Peroentage  ohange" 

to  Novenber 
1944  fro  - 


Retail 

unit 


1956-59 
era  rage 


November 
194S 


Ootober 
1944 


November      ■  1986-89 
1944        i  average 


, November  i  Ootober  i  November 
i     1945      I     1944      i  1944 


Dollars 

-1.9T 
-1.09 


.66 

.61 


DSISra 


Collar. 


Pollara     Pollara  Pollara 

3/222.50  5/223.02  221.57 

5/56.66    5/29.01  29.81 

86.47    5/59.54  59.12 

12.14       14.96  14.21 


■  November  • 
i     1943  i 
Faroant 


October 
1944 


Dollara 


Dollan 


Market  basket   

Meat  produeta  ... 
Dairy  produeta  .. 
Poultry  and  egga 


Bakery  and  other 
eereal  produeta* 
All  ingredient! 

Grain   

Bakery  produeta  t 
All  ingredient* 

Grain   

Other  oereal 
produeta  ........ 


All  frulta  and 

vegetable!  

Freeh  frulta  and 
vegetables  ........ 

Freeh  vegetable* 
Canned  frulta  and 
vegetables  ........ 


Misoellaneous  produeta 


Beef  (good  grade)  . ... 
Lamb 

Pork  (inoludlng  lard) 


Butter  ...«•........••« 

Cheese,  Aaeriean   

Evaporated  milk  :  14f-o( .  ean 

Fluid  silk   


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 


ZK«a  .... 
Chiokene 


White  bread   

Whole  wheat  bread 
Bye  bread  ........ 

Soda  oraekera  .... 


Quart 

Dot  an 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Cornflakee   .......i  S-oi.  pkg. 

.......i  -Pound 

.......i  Pound 

 t  Pound 

  Pound 

..•...•i  Pound 
 28-os.  pkg. 


Corn  aaal 
Flour,  white 
Maoeroni  .... 

Rloe   

Soiled  oata  . 
Wheat  eereal 



Grape fruit  .. 
Oranges  ..... 


■a  eh 

Pes  en 


Pound 


Beet*   

Beans,  aaap 

Cabbage  

Carrots  

Lettuee   

Onions   

Potatoes  ..... 

Spina oh  ...... 

Swoetpotatoee 


Grapefruit  Juioe,  canned  t  Mo.  2  ean 

Peeohes,  earned   t  So.  l\  ee. 

Bean* ,  green,  oanned 
Corn,  oanned 


Peas.  Banned  .... 
Tomatoes,  oanned 


■  Bo.  t  asm 
i  «o.  2  ean 


-0.37  +  10.16  -0.37  +  12.64  -0.17  +  12.96  101.06 


+  6.40 
+  2.66 


+  6.40 
♦  2.68 


+  6.40  40.66 
+2.66  88.60 
  8.61 


-.06  ♦  .11      -.06  ♦  1.86      -.05  +  1.98  45.04 
*  1.71  +  1.82  — . 


.28 
.(5 


-.38 


-.06  ♦  .11 


.87 
.18 


.05  ♦  .95 
+  .80 

♦  .91 

+  1.26 

♦  .09 

+  .61 


.24 


Cent* 


-0.60 


-.06 
-,0T 
-.06 
-.14 

-.01 
-.02 
-.18 
-.14 

-ao 

-.26 


♦  .14 


+  .21 
+  .16 

♦  .16 

♦  .80 


♦  .51 

♦  .38 


♦  .78 
+  .08 


♦  1.6 

♦  .1 
+  .6 

.6 


v_ 

♦  .9 
.7 


Prune*  .... 
■ary  beans 


Beet  sugar  

Cane  sugar   

Corn  * irup  . ,  

Margarine   

Salad  and  eooklng  oil 
Vegetable  shortening  . 
Peanut  butter   


-.05  ♦  1.00  80.94 
*  .84   ■ 


+  .98 


+  1.43 
+  .20 

+  .68 


-.32  ♦  .22 

-.32  +  .49 

-.32  ♦  .49 

Cute 

Cents 

Cent* 

+  2.0 

+  2-0 

♦  2.0 

♦  1.6 

+  1.6 

♦  1.6 

♦  1.8 

+  1.8 

+  1.8 

♦  6.0 

♦  6.0 

+  6.0 

♦  8.77 

+  3.77 

+  3.77 

♦  .06 

+  .09 

♦  .10 

+  .22 
+  .17 

♦  .16 

♦  .34 


♦  .54 
+  .37 


+  .76 
+  .18 


.6 
♦  .7 


Bo.  2  ean 

+  .8 

+  1.6 

♦  l.T 

■o.  2  ean 

♦  .5 

+  .9 

♦  1.0 

Pound 

+  .7 

+  2.8 

■•■  2.9 

+  .7 

♦  A 

♦  .6 

Pound 

<  -.86 

-  .54 

-.64  ♦  .49 

-.64  ♦  .4£ 

Pound 

•  -.86 

-  .54 

-.54  +  .18 

-.64  ♦  .18 

24  oa. 

■  -.08 

Poind 

•  -.61 

-.61  +  .04 

-.61  ♦  .25 

-.61  r  .26 

Plat 

i  -.08 

Pound 

+  .03 

+  .16 

♦  .16 

Pound 

I  -.54 

+  4.6 

♦  4.6 

♦  4.8 

_5/44.21  8/46.61 
29.46  5/80.48 
12.10       .3/H.TS  16.13 


58.67 

8T.S4 
21.64 

12.22 

20.96 

Cents 

12.9 
18.6 
10.8 

11.1 
12.3 

4,6 

6.1 

6.7 
18.1 

7.9 
8.6 
8.9 
14.2 

T.l 

1.6 

2.1 
12.9 

4.7 

8.6 
20.2 

t.t 

16.8 


6.8 
8.6 
8.7 
8.1 
8.2 
1.2 
6.4 
2.4 


y  — 


16.2 
6.4 
10.6 
18.8 
7.6 

7.0 
8^ 

8.6 
8.S 
6.7 
18.8 

20.1 
14.8 
U.2 


5/66.78  3/69.69 

5/47.66  8/60. 68 

^26.98  J/28.98 

18.84  5/15.69 

24.04  25.62 

Cents 

5/9.9 
"17.2 
9.9 


12.5 
14.6 
4.9 
6.6 

12.1 
15.8 

7.7 
9.0 
9.0 
15.3 

5.3 
5.1 
3.0 
12.9 

s/e.7 

5.1 
17.6 

4.S 
6.9 
27.2 

6.8 
3/8.2 
V2.2 
V5.6 
t/6.4 
1/4.4 
1.7 
5.7 
4.2 


11.9 
20.6 
10.9 
12.4 
11.7 
9.8 

9.7 
4.6 

4.2 
4.0 
10.7 
16.1 

21.8 
13.6 
18.7 


12.7 
8/16.4 
"5/4.9 
6.8 

16.P 
17.0 

8.0 
8.9 
8.9 
16.7 

5.1 
5.6 
5.5 

13.3 
6.6 
6.7 

17.9 

4.9 
6.6 
25.1 

4.9 

5/7.4 
j/3.1 
5.7 
5/6.7 
^3.6 
1.9 
5/4.4 
2.4 

y 

21.0 
10.1 
12.8 
11.8 
5/10.0 

10.4 
4.7 

4.2 
3.8 
10.5 
16.5 
21.9 
18.6 
16.9 


46.71 
50.48 
16.25 

68.12 

49.54 
27.20 

15.44 

23.60 

Cents 

6.7 
16.4 
8.6 

12.4 
15.4 
4.8 
5.8 

14.6 
17.$ 

8.0 
8.9 
8.9 
18.7 

6.2 
5.7 
5.3 

15.5 
6.4 
6.8 

18.0 

6.4 

6.1 
27.1 

6.4 

9.8 
3.0 
6.7 
6.1 
3.4 
1.9 
5.3 
2.6 

y 

21.0 
10.1 
12.9 
11.9 
10.0 

10.2 
4.8 

4.2 

5.8 
10.6 
16.5 
22.2 
15.7 
16.6 


y 

-  19 
♦  2 
+  17 

+  6 

.*  8 
+  10 


+  4 
♦  1 


sign,  payment  Vr  OriTsiument  to  egeney  by  pi  we  *lgn. 
"   tax  flaa  Osweranseri  payment. 


1/  Tax  paid  by  amrketlng  ageney  denoted  by  alms 
y  Calewlated  fron  marketing  margin  (table  6  )  a 

V  Revlaert. 

T/  Less  than  0.6  of  1  peroent.  ' 

y  Current  Government  payments  are  not  aTallable  but  are  estimated  for  Inclusion  In  commodity  group  »n«J  market  basket. 


PtroaTflT 

-  1 
+  3 

-  1 

-  6 


y 


*  i 


-  5 

-  6 

-  1 

y 


Peroent  Parent 


-  82 

-  1 

-  6 

+  2 

-  IS 

♦  6 

-  1 

-  2 

♦  6 

0 

-  2 

-  2 

♦  4 

0 

+  2J 

-  12 

♦  IS 

+  6 

+  4 

0 

-  1 

0 

-  1 

0 

♦  5 

0 

-  2 

+  2 

+  19 

♦  3 

i  10 

0 

+  3 

0 

+  12 

-  8 

+  33 

♦  1 

+  2 

♦  1 

♦  20 

+  10 

-  14 

-  12 

y 

♦  8 

*  2 

♦  10 

♦  18 

+  26 

♦  86 

-  8 

♦  2 

0 

-  20 

-  24 

-  23 

-  6 

+  12 

0 

+  43 

♦  20 

.  38 

♦  8 

+  2 

0 

-  7 

0 

♦  4 

♦  1 

+  2 

♦  1 

♦  2 

0 

+  8 

-  2 

♦  4 

♦  2 

0 

0 

-  6 

0 

-  2 

♦  2 

♦  1 

0 

♦  2 

♦  1 

♦  1 

♦  1 

-  17 

-  2 

Table  7  •  -  Farm  products;     Indexes  of  prices  at  several  levels  of  marketing, 

■  1935-39  =  100 


Year 
and 
month 


1913 
I91U 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1929 
1932 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
19i+o 
19U1 
19I42 
191.3 

1939 


Cost 
of 
living 
of 
city- 
fa- 
milies 
1/ 


71 
72 
78 
108 

li+3 
122 

98 

98 

99 
103 
101 

99 
100 
105 
116 
12J+ 


:  Foods- 

!    .           Fibers  : 

•Prices 

•Whole- 

* T^T*  i  r>pc 
,  JTX  X  w  C  0 

sYfhole- 

:  re- 

s'  sale 

t    r8"* . 

[Prices 
paid 

:  by 

'  farm- 

* Retail 
:  prices  ■ 

Whole- 

'Prices 
!  re- 

'Retail 
'prices 

1  s  al  s 
tpric  es 

;  ceiTcu 
:  by 

;  px  xO  tJo 

:     of  , 

in  on  "tt£j^ 
I  U  ol VcU 

!    by  .  j 

:  of  farm  ! 

!  sale  : 

ceived  ! 

•  01 

!  Of 

1  f,nr*TnPT"S 

;  all  j 

farmers : 

*      I 00& 

prices 

"  by 

.r-1  nth-! 

textile 

:  for 

:  farm  , 

lor  an, 

er^ 

•products  * 

X  /  ! 

21 

farmers ■ 

Xllg, 

pro- 

:  cotton 

:  pro-  : 

Ml  W  « 

5/ 

£/  ; 

:    0'/  i 

i  /  : 
V 

•  ducts 

:  and 

: ducts  j 

3/ 

:  wool 

:     3/  ! 

2/ 

•  V 

Tat 

•A/77 

81 

UX 

A/9i 

69 
oy 

81 

110 

X  XV 

Qlx 

7-4 

or* 

95 

Ql 

ol 

**"  An 

82 

~~  91 

70 

77 

Q7 

Qix 

9-+ 

OA 

oU 

;#+ 

qa 

T  PiA 
XUD 

QQ 
77 

111 
XXX 

110 

on 

99 

P/  -*-?-+ 

xpx 

J-  (  x 

1 28 

193 

280 

19R 
±yy 

190 

11+1 

xu  / 

*f  *+ 

"1  78 

201 

232 

281 

1 Q8 
xyu 

lyo 

161. 

128 

X£_.U 

1  33 

1 1  R 
xx;? 

127 
x<c  / 

J.UU 

1  38 
x^o 

139 

I23. 

83 

77 

A7 

91 

77 

RR 

°7 

63 

87 

"1  OA 

i  00 

Q7 

1  00 

J_  w  W 

1  08 

1  Oil 

101 

100 

xuz+ 

XUi+ 

QR 

xux 

nJ. 

XXiX 

i  nA 

106 

99 

1  OA 

1  08 

nil 

xx/x 

1  03 

1 07 

m 

XXX 

1  l)j 

XX1+ 

111+ 

105 

96 

93 

77 

93 

77 

102 

OK 

81 

^7  X 

90 
y<j 

90 

99 

93 

89 

89 

100 

98 

87 

86 

QQ 
OO 

97 

93 

90 

93 

102 

10I+ 

98 

89 

93 

98 

102 

105 

112 

106 

119 

131 

108 

115 

105 

120 

126 

6/11+2 

12i+ 

136 

177  ' 

139 

li+8 

■  122 

135 

135 

~  172 

130 

137 

190 

161 

179 

13-+ 

Aug .   .  ! 

i  99 

91 

•■  85  • 

 82 

.100 

95-'- 

96 

80 

83 

.  95 

Sept. 

-  101 

95 

95 

91 

'100 

101 

91 " 

90 

91 

-98r 

191+3  i 

Nov.  . 

:  12l+ 

133 

131+ 

171+ 

131+ 

138 

I85 

160 

181 

137' 

Dec. 

•  12k 

133 

131+ 

176 

135 

138 

189 

160 

182 

,139, 

191+U  : 

Jan.  . 

;  12l+ 

133 

133 

176 

135 

138 

191 

160 

182 

.  139 ' 

Feb, 

:  12U 

132 

132 

171+ 

135 

138 

189 

161 

182 

,  1I+0  . 

Mar,  . 

t  121+ 

131 

132 

175 

137 

138 

189 

163 

182 

'  ii+b 

Apr.  . 

!  125 

132 

133 

173 

137 

138 

191 

162 

182 

ii+o 

May  . . 

:  125 

133 

133 

171 

137 

138 

189 

162 

181 

il+o  ' 

June  . 

!  125 

133 

135 

172 

138 

138 

192 

165 

180 

i)LV  * 

July  . 

:  126 

13I+ 

131+ 

171 

138 

138 

191+ 

I63 

179 

.  ll+l  ' 

Aug.  . 

i  126 

133 

133 

172 

139 

139 

192 

161 

180 

.  il+i  ' 

Sept . 

!  126 

132 

132 

171 

ll+l 

1J+0 

199 

161 

179 

ii+i' 

Oct.  . 

5  126 

132 

132 

6/173 

11+2 

ll+O 

200 

162 

181 

;  11+1 

Nov.  . , 

,  126  -  -  . 

132 

■135 

-176 

ll+2 

1I+0 

197 

161+ 

182 

1/  From  'Changes  in  Cost  of  Living'1  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2~/  Calculated  from  data  compiled  for  "Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and  Consumers  - 
Food  Products,"  Bureau,  of  Agricultural  Economics,  19l+l+» 
3/  Calculated  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  :', 
I4/  Cotton  and  wool  prices  weighted  by  production  in  the  period  1935' 
5/  Based  on  figures  published  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
6"/  Revised, 


5-39. 


Table  8,-  Food  cost  and  expenditures  compared  with  total  income  per  person, 

United  States  average  l/ 


Year  and  month 


1935~39  average 
19k2  ........... 

19U3  •  


Total 
income 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 
for 
consumer 
goods 
and 
services 


Food  expenditure! 


Actual 


As  percentage  of 
:  Total 
: expendi- 
tures 

for 
goods 
and 
services 


Total 
inc  ome 


"(Tost  to  consumer  of  fixed 
quantities  of  foods  repre- 
senting average  annual  con- 
sumption per  person  1935"" 39 


As  percentage  of 


:  :  Total 

Actual  tTotal  expenditures 
:  inc  ome:     for  goods 
:  ;and  services 


:  Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

Pet.        Pet.  Dol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

:  520 

456  118 

23          26  118 

23 

26 

:  857 

612  199 

23          33  1U9 

17 

2h 

:  1,01+2 

685  219 

21           32  170 

16 

25 

Annual  rates 

by  months,  seasonally 

adjusted 

s  1,130 

750  2U5 

22           32  171 

■  "15 

23 

:2/l,138 

762  2k3 

21           32  171 

15 

22 

:  1,132 

13h  2ho 

21         33  169 

15 

23 

19UU  -  July  .... 

August  . . 
September 

1/  See  notes  in  original  table  page  3,  April -May  1913  is  sue.    2/  Revised" 


Table  9  •"  Indexes  of  consumer  income  and  of  hourly  earnings  in  marketing, 

1935-39  =100 


Year  and  month 


1929 


1935~39  average 

19U1   

19142   

I9k3   

191+3  - 


I9hh  - 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May  .. 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 
October  . 


Nonagri- 
cultural 

income 
payments 
1/ 


Monthly  T  Hourly  earnings  in  marketing  enterprises 
earnings 

per 
employed 
factory 
worker  2/ 


122 
100 
138 
170 
207 
213 
217 
219 
222 
22U 
225 
22l\ 
226 
228 
229 
230 
6/230 
7/231 

1/  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  estimates, 
tion.     Revised  series. 


Food 

:  Food 

Cotton 

Dcessing 

imarketing. 

processing 

y 

:      5/  i 

1  y 

100 

100 

100 

116 

110 

119 

128 

120 

139 

139 

130 

152 

II42 

133 

153 

li+5 

134 

153 

ll+6 

132 

153 

1U6 

135 

15k 

135 

15k 

3J46 

135 

156 

147 

137 

161  . 

114-9 

138 

163 

114.9 

138 

161+ 

lit? 

138 

165 

11+7 

138 

16J4 

1I4.8 

139 

166 

150 

ll+O 

167 

Adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
2/  Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from 
data  of  the  Bureau  of  LaEbr  Statistics,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.    3/  Com- 
piled from  data  published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    I4/  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.    5/  Weighted  composite  of  .earnings  in  steam  railvrays,  Tood  processing, 
wholesaling,  arid  retailing,    6/  Revised,     7/  Preliminary  estimates. 
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